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UTILIZING THE POWERS. 


A mountain-brook is tripping 
Down, downward to the sea, 

Through banks with pearl-drops dripping, 
And June’s own verdancy ; 

O’er pebbly bottoms brawling, 
Through grassy meadows still; 

But ever it is calling 
To the miller in his mill, 

“T have power as well as beauty, 
I can turn the busy wheel; 

Give me toil and give me duty ; 
You my willing help shall feel ; 

Dam me up! dam me up! 

I will turn your big muill-wheel !” 


The heated, restless vapor 
Upsprings to meet the sun; 
With puff and curl and caper 
Its skyward course is run; 
There rosy tints displaying, 
It decks the fleecy sphere ; 
But ever it is saying 
To the stalwart engineer, 
“T have force as well as deftness, 
I can deal the ponderous blow; 
I can whirl the train with swiftness 
And right good service show. 
Shut me in! shut me in! 
I will make your engines go!” 


The deepest human passion 
Which makes of lovers one, 
Though idle deemed by fashion, 
Or left at waste to run, 
Is yet the heart’s own brooklet, 
Heaven’s vapor in the soul. 
Can wise men overlook it, 
_ Or spurn its grand control? 
“T have strength as well as pleasure,” 
(So sings it to the seer), 
“To help you without measure— 
To make your lives sincere: 
Turn love into improvement, 
And heaven has blossomed here!” 


ES, the great characteristic of modern 

time is its success in the utilization of 
power. Air, fire, water, steam, electricity 
and magnetism, were known to the ancients as 
elements of force ; but they left them as they 
found them, wild, lawless giants whom it was 
necessary to respect and beware of, but whom 
nobody had the boldness to think of reducing 
to service. But see what has been done in la- 
ter times. Air, the giant of the tornado, now 
drives mills and is the obedient vassal who 
prints the paper you look upon ; fire, the terri- 
ble genius of conflagration, has now become 
the great metal-worker, and by developing 
other forces, the chief agent of civilization ; 





water, the demon of the flood, now grinds our 
bread and weaves our clothes ; steam roars its 
gladness to serve us through every valley and 
on every sea; whi'e lightning and magnetism 
have been harnessed into the work of commu- 
nication. 

But this work of utilization is also taking ef- 
fect in a sphere above that of the mere mate- 
rial forces. Human association. is a power. 
In old times its strength was mainly shown like 
that of the tornado and the torrent, by the dev- 
astating sweep of armies, when some Alexan- 
der or Timour bore down on helpless nations. 
We have had a near view of its awful force in 
this form ourselves. But this power of volun- 
tary association is now becoming rapidly turned 
to useful ends. It builds factories, colonizes 
states, controls currency, establishes missions, 
does the hospital service of armies, &c. ; and in 
Communism, where it is still more fully utilized, 
shows that it is the great agent of social, moral 
and material progress. 


Let us now (following the versified text 
with which we commenced) advert to one more 
element of power whose utilization, as it is per- 
haps to be the greatest in its influence and 
benefits, naturally comes latest in the series, 
and may be said to have scarcely yet begun ; 
viz., that of amative passion, or the magnetic 
bond between the sexes. Sneer not, reader, 
at this word, thinking it has no significance be- 
yond the mazy talk about “ affinityism.”” We 
state but a simple, scientific fact when we say 
that here is a force, broad as humanity, always 
active, a ten-thousand-Niagara power, surging 
down in a current parallel with existence, 
waiting to be put to use. It runs as yet in 
the channel of mere nature, a channel bound- 
ed by fear and shame and selfishness. Men 
dread its untamed outbreaks, and try to curb 
it by law; but whether within bounds, or out 
of bounds, still it flows, irresistible, irrepressi- 
ble, infinite, and mainly without use. Mar- 
riage does not utilize it but in a trivial degree. 
The cobb!e-dam by which marriage contrives 
to divert a little of its power to the ameliora- 
tion of character during the period of court- 
ship, is soon over, and it resumes its old, habit- 
ual channel. The question now presses, Shall 
this power be utilized? Shall its current be 
controlled by solid masonry and drawn off in 
a peaceful manner to enrich the race with its 
service? Communism answers, It can be 
done ; it shall be done. The effect of this 
power, skillfully used, instead of devastating 
character, as in its present unmastered condi- 
tion it too often does, will be to concentrate 
upon society an elevating and perfecting influ- 
ence hitherto unknown. Under it women will 





grow up blooming, healthy, free, the vestals of 
improvement, fragrant with unfading beauty 
and grace; men will be molded to more than 
knightly chivalry and honor, and both sexes 
will realize in each other the reflected goodness 
of God. Do not say that such a picture is too 
good for this world—a world that began with 
Eden, and whose predicted landing-place is the 
New Jerusalem. Do not say that it is impos- 
sible until you have seen what may be done 
by Communism and the Utilization of Love. 


BOOTHISM ON A GREAT SCALE. 
E should like to have some one tell us, 
if he can, the essential difference be- 

tween the death-of Mr. Lincoln by violence, 
and that of every other good person who dies, 


as is wrongly said, by the course of nature. 


We cannot see but that one is an assassina- 
tion just as much as the other. There isa 
difference in detail, but the spirit and intent 
which lead to the final act, and the final act 
itself, are the same. Our friends do not fall 
by the sudden stroke of the bullet or knife, 
but by a slower process. The murderer of 
common folks does not leap on the stage with 
a brandished knife in his hand, crying ‘ Sic 
semper tyrannis /”’ but sneaks behind a curtain 
of darkness and deception, while his victims 
and the bystanders have been taught to raise 
the ery of “ Sic semper mortalibus /”’—thus 
it happens to all men. That is all the differ- 
ence. If Booth’s plan had been fully accom- 
plished by the putting out of the lights of the 
theater at the moment of his shot, so that he 
could have got away unknown in the dark- 
ness, the resemblance to the common opera- 
tions of Satan in killing people by the insidious 
working of disease would have been quite 
complete. As it is, the likeness is striking 
enough. It may not be altogether pleasant 
to be obliged to think that our friends fall one 
after another by assassination, and that we 
are each expected to wait patiently for our 
turn, but it is the truth; and the time has 
come when the truth on this subject, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant, shall be told. ‘This 
crime shall not go on unexposed. ‘The detec- 
lives are on the track of it; and when all the 
truth is known about the stupendous conspir- 
acy against the race that has carried its suc- 
cessive generations down to the grave by 
assassination, under pretence that it is the 
work of nature, it may raise in the spirit of 
mankind, such a burst of wrath and watchful- 
ness against the arch-murderer as will break 
up his plot. Light! Light! Let us know 
the truth about this business, and if we are 
being roped into a net of assassination, let us 
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cal! things by their right names, end not fool 
ourselves with the idea that we are cut down. 
by the innocent hand of nature, or by the 
fatherly choice of God. 

It is of importance to think correctly about 
this matter. Thought earries with it moral 
and spiritual power. The perception of crime 
in the case of Mr. Lincoln’s death, “ touched 
the heart of nations, and appealed to the do- 
mestic sentiments of mankind.” The effect 
was to throw a world-wide flame of lightning- 
like reprobation on the act, the actor, and the 
system of which he was the exponent, consign- 
ing them toa hell of conscious exposure and in- 
famy from which there is no ascent. Nowif such 
is the effect produced by unity of the world’s 
sentiment concerning the unfair death of one 
man, what must be the effect when it is seen 
that all the best and bravest, the fairest and 
most beautiful of earth’s children are done to 
death by means, if more secret, at least equally 
foul? Let us have then a true manly inquiry 
into the death system. Let us look the thing 
in the face, and let the great heart of humanity, 
heaving with omnipotence against so great 
a wrong, speak the word that shall forever end 
this sum of all cruelty and cowardice, the 
devil’s death-conspiracy against mankind. 


THE HIGHER BOOK-KEEPING. 


ME Seg bb nd would learn me qctange b' apg ne 
ing by double-entry, must learn ain, though 
indispensable rule: Near fall to.make the thing or 
things received, or pu , DEBTOR, and the thing or 
things given, or paid out, CREDITOR.” — Preston. 


I have heard it suggested that a similar rule 
is applicable to other than commercial trans- 
actions; that, indeed, every person should 
apply the system of double-entry to his whole 
life; and the suggestion appears to me worthy 
of study. 

Certainly life is a duality—objective and! 


subjective—we are continually giving and re-} 


away in darkness, whether past or present, 
qught to be criticised, and will be criticised 


ceiving—deing good and receiving good, or 
doing evil and receiving evil. 
Every one keeps his accounts after some 


sort. It is difficult to find a person who -hae}light and joining in its condemnation, or by 
tthe judgment of God searching it out and 
good deeds he has done to others, and the. evil} making you suffer with it. There is no avoid- 


not recorded on the tablets of his memory the 


he has received in return. But most of these: 
accounts, I apprehend, are kept in a loose 


the latter, amd God for the former. We read|yourselves led naturally into such an ex- 
that “‘ every goad gift and every perfect gift} ploration of its details as will work out 
is from above, and cometh down from the| your complete purification from them. The 
Father of light.”” This fact should be ever|Spirit of Truth can trace not only the 
kept in mind, and the appropriate entries made. | trunk and roots of evil, but the branches. 
Perseus who appropriate life, health, friends, | But it is important to begin aright. And in 
property, happiness, without crediting the | individual character, as in the case of the 
source whence these came, will have some/slavehulder, an honest mind will find some 
ge bills presented to them for settlement |clue, some guiding thread, which, followed up, 
sooner or later ; and the excuse will not be ac-| will unravel the whole net. of evil and set the 
eepted, that they did not know they had eon-|spirit free. It is not neccessary to ask what 
tracted such debts, that they have no account| shall be exposed and what not. Be faithful to 
of them. It was their duty, their first duty,|the Spiritof Truth in your conscience now. 
to ascertain their benefactors, and to make a| Seek the light. Seek criticism on that, point 
permanent record of their indebtedness to them. | which you know has been a starting-place of 
If Thomas French receives a barrel of apples/error, and let the same guidance lead you 
from Peter English, agreeing to pay $+ for| where it will. And do not think this is a dis- 
them, he makes the following entry on his| agreeable tour ; for it is the very threshold of ~ 
double entry journal : peace and happiness, where you begin te drop 
$4,00 Tuomas Frencu Dr. to Perer Enoiisn $4,00| the burdens from your soul. 
For 1 bbl. apples. “I do not know how I could bear to stand out be- 
And if the same worthy gentleman receives | fore two hundred or more, for criticism; I fear my 
from the Lord good health, happy children, a —— a pate po soni a ong 
good conscience and a loving heart, let him | to purity the hearts of all by thismeans. I wish you 
make an appropriate entry somewhere, and| would make the subject more plain to me in your 
in such a manner that it will not be forgotten _ Pence, Beyer xs phen signee ce 
er overlooked. If we are faithful in such TOC-| sprinks, But perbage-E should pi bapreonrig pd 
ords, and our hearts are truly responsive with 
gratitude and thanksgiving, we shall find 


as well as other things if I had te do so.” 
Our correspondent need not concern herself 
much has been placed to our credit, and that 
it is not difficult nor unpleasant to make the 


about the application of criticism by great 
final settlement. Ww. 






































numbers, as this is not an essential part of the 
system, though in some cages a very useful one. 
SS Criticism, like some medicines we read of, ad- 
INQUIRIES ABOUT CRITICISM. _| justs itself to all constitutions. It is the same 
CORRESPONDENT writes tous with| thing whether sought in a private imterview 
commendable frankness and simplicity with a familiar friend, or ina circle of a. 
about criticism, as follows : dozen, or in an assembly of hundreds. The 
“You, it seems, are good union men. I like that, strength of the draught is probably prepor- 
rats gps it; pec trate a I do - aaah ~ tioned to the numbers concentrated, but it is 
° we 0) + H M4 
wapenthyereieetepenneninr [te onion of persis calinaaip te chow 
pep vise ah gs e-enngne goannas, In some cases, where a difficulty seems to re- 
quire strong treatment persons are advised to 
solicit a criticism by the whole Community. 
And in general persons who have tried it 
prefer this methed, andseek it unsolicited. 
There is in the criticism of a large bedy of 
brothers and sisters a sustaining power of 


fellowship, that compensates for its pungency 


either by your voluntarily bringing it to the 


ing criticism im one way or the other. The 
South choge to cover its works in darkness, 


manner—not on the true double-entry princi-|.gud to avoid the honest gaze of men ; but did in the treatment of faulte;. witile. its-expres- 


ple—and thus many important omissions are: 
made. Many persons keep even their business, 


accounts a8 though the only important thing} 


to know is what other people owe them, 
Now it is really as important in reference to 
ordinary transactions that persons should un- 
derstand to whom they are indebted as whe: 
are indebted to them; and in respect to: the 
higher relations of existence, if there is: any: 
distinction to be made, it is. most important te. 
know our benefactors, ‘Phe-double-satry- prime. 
ciple teaches us that there is no debit wi 

a corresponding credit. It leads. us to inquire: 
in all cases, Who receives this thing? and 
From whom is it received? These are the 
questions every one should ask in respect to-all 


the good things and all the evil. things of this|tem which has.been the cause and parent o 


‘it succeed in escaping criticism ? 


‘ite serutiny, but to kelp it. Then all unpleas- 











sions of praise and appreciation and encourage- 
ment are correspondingly felt by the subject. 
| We advise our correspondent and others to 
tivate their friendship for criticism; to 
commence it where they are, in their own 
farailies, and among their intimate friends. If 
they enter upon it in simple sincerity, they 
will find it. te be the entrance of a course of 
improvement, that will fit them by and by to 
mingle unashamed in the company of angels. 
We add a eoncluding part of our cerrespend- 
ent’a letter ; 


“The subject of reformed dress for women interests 
me muph. I appreve of it although I have not yet 


It has 


all. who deal-with truth.ae the South did. The 
easy. way: to get aleng with it is not to oppose 


gut explosions are ayoided, and -we find its 
ministrations gentle and healing and holy. | 
As te bringing out all the “ little acts of our 
past life,” we refer again to the case of the 
Seuth for dhustration. If the slaveholders had 
asked, “ Shall we expose: all the little mean- 7“ of it although T h 
nesses that we have been led into in oar deal- popenblished on That subject. Besides that the 
ings with our slaves?” the aaswer would have a _ y's, eaten a a ee | leasing to me. 
been, Begin by honestly criticising the sys- inite their interests in one common fund and itve in 


ove and harmony, all on pe and selfishness 
being laid aside. May speed the day when 





life. Lat the devil receive his due credit for 





these wrongs, and in so deing you will find} such a state shall prevail.” 
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SWALLOWS AND THEIR PREY. 
E have a flourishing community of 
swallows under the broad eaves of our 
barn. About two weeks ago I counted sixteen 
nests. Yesterday I counted eighty-five, either 
finished or begun. They are a very happy and 
sociable set, and seem to have heartily adopted 
the principles of Communism in many respects. 
If one of them is annoyed, they all enter a 
noisy protest. Some years ago I read of a 
case where hundreds of them dove into a well 
and were drowned. Probably one of their 
number was in trouble and appealed to his 
neighbors for help, which started a vortex of 
popular sympathy in swallowdom, which result- 
ed in that terrible catastrophe. Probably the 
sad event created as profound a sensation among 
them, as the terrible Norwalk railroad accident 
did some years ago among us. The reason why 
I did not read the story draped in mourning and 
headed with great shrieking capitals, in the 
Swallows’ Gazette was, that those birds being so 
swift of wing, and such rapid talkers, are not 
under the necessity of establishing or taking 
papers for the purpose of spreading the news. 
The Yankees are said to be an exceedingly go- 
ahead nation, but they cannot compete with 
the swallows. The commonwealth of swallows 
long ago voted the cars to be “slow coaches,” 
and never patronize them. In order to get 
some idea of what is considered ordinary 
motion in swallowdom, read the following 
description and estimate by Wilson: 


“Tt may be fairly questioned whether, among the 
‘whole feathered tribes which heaven has formed to 
adorn this part of creation, there: be any that, in the 
same space of time, pass over an equal extent of sur- 
face as the swallow. Le’ take his stand, on 
a fie summer evenin; y @ new-mown field, 
Ineadow, or river-shore, for a short time, and, among 
the numerous individuals of this tribe that flit before 
him, fix bis eye on a particular one, and follow, for a 
while, all its cireuitous labyrinths—its extensive 
sweeps—its sudden, — reiterated zi excur- 
sions, little inferior to the lightning itself—and then 
attempt, by the powers of mathematics, to catculate 
the length of the various lines it describes. Alas! 
even his omnipotent finxions would avail him little 
here, and he would soon abandon the task in despair. 
Yet, that some definite conception may be formed 
of this extent, let us suppose that this little bird flies, 
in his usual way, at the rate.of one mile in a minute 
which, from the many experiments I have made, I 
believe-to be within trath ; and that he isso en- 
f= po n= pp every day; and further, that 

active life is extended to ten many of our 
small known to live much longer, even 
ina state of domestication—the amount of all these, 
allowing three hundred and sixty-five days to a 
year, would give us two million one hi and 
a eee miles—upward of eighty-seven times 
the. erence of the globe !” 

It- seems very doubtful, too, whether we shall 
ever find much patronage among the swallows 
for our patent lunch-bag. They appear to have 
the start of us m their accommodations for 
boarding when traveling. Each dainty morsel 
that the swallow lives upon, he finds furnished 
with wings, right in his airy path, and all he has 
to do isto open his mouth and swallow it. In- 
deed it may be said of him, “as flies the swal- 
low, he swallows the flies.” I have always had 


great and ardent hopes respecting the advance 
of civilization in the direction of aecommeoda. 
tions in traveling; but I fear the time is far 
distant when fresh, winged pieces of bread and 
butter and pie and nut-cakes will come to our 
lips as we proceed on our journeys at the rate 
ofa mile a minute. Until we can do that, we 
shall not get ahead of the swallows. : 
Their style of architecture is interesting. 
They build of unburnt brick, after the fashion 
. of the ancient Egyptians, but they improve upon 





that fashion in this respect; they bake their 
bricks after they are put into the building, and 
in so doing get a wall more homogeneous and 
uniform in its texture than the pyramids are. 
Moreover this method enables them to give a 
more ornamental finish to their work. Each 
briek has a rounded surface exposed to view 
projecting slightly beyond the brick below it on 
which it lies, the lowest tier being glued on to 
the smooth side of the barn. When the nest is 
finished it has somewhat of the order and appear- 
ance of the scales on a fish. They are not con- 
tent, like many other birds, with merely a hol 

low shelf to keep their babies in. No, they are 
determined that if those babies fall out and 
break their necks, the sad event shall be the 
legitimate fruit of the most flagrant carelessness 
and disobedience. With this idea in mind, they 
arch their nests clear over the top (provided 
the top does not reach the under side of the 
eaves) and then make a projecting tube around 
the entrance. At this entrance, the lady bird of 
the house is often seen with her head protruding, 
nodding and chatting with her neighbors, full of 
interest and curiosity as to their health, and 
their progress in getting on with their habita_ 
tions, and in regard to the welfare of their fami. 
lies. 

The other day I was gazing up at them under 
the eaves of the north side of the barn, with my 
eyes just within the shade, when I chanced to 
look towards the sun. The atmosphere had the 
appearanee of being full of small snow-flakes, 
made visible by the sun-gleams which fell upon 
them. The anomaly of snow-flakes, bright sun- 
shine, May and warm weather, presented cer- 
tainly a beautiful as well as strange combination. 
Gazing near the sun in that way, I found my 


ideas of distance wonderfully imereased by the} 


assistance of the glistening particles that filled 
the air to an immeasurable hight. The glitter- 
ing flakes seemed to furnish starting and resting 
places for the eye by means of which it was 
enabled to reach on, and on, from one to an- 
other, to an almost inconceivable distanee. Upon 
examining into the cause of this curious phe- 
nomenon, I discovered that a kind of bug, or 
beetle of small size, was out at that particular 
time, taking his annual airing, something after the 
fashion of the winged ants in the latter part of 
summer. Their glassy, shining wings, com- 
monly neatly folded beneath the sober brown 
cases that cover their backs, were glittering like 
meteors in the bright sunshine, in striking relief 
against the deep blue of the sky. What a feast 
for the swallows! Precious little trouble have 
they to get a living. 

Perhaps my little readers would like to know 
something respecting the origin of this graceful 
and valuable bird as diselosed in the following 
fable : 

Once upon a time, about the conclusion of 
the golden age, a malicious old gentleman by 
the name of Beel Z. Bubb, was taking @ 
morning watk through the universe, and he hap- 
pened to stumble upon this world. He imme- 
diately put on his spectacles and examined it 
carefully. He found all things in apple-pie 
order, and the people and animals enjoying 
themselves in general most saperlatively. This 
was a condition of things that was in strong 
contrast to the state of his own household. 
Hurrying home, he called his people together, 
and addressing them, said : 


“Children and servants! I have found a new 
world fall of good things, and one in which every- 
body is happy. As we have none of us been 
visiting in a lovg time, as we are all of us almost 
bored to death by the presence of each other, 
and as we have no other amusement except 
to torment each other, | recommend that we 
Lerowd ourselves quietly into that world and 
have a little fun.” This speech was received 
with a yell of satisfaction by the whole com- 
pany. Now it happened that in this worthy 
household, there was one little black imp called 
Flyblow. He made himself generally disagree- 
able to his associates by eaves-dropping, and 
prying into and telling all their secrets, just 
for the purpose of tormenting them. More- 
over he was sadly addicted to the bad habit of 
pinching and pricking folks. He was in the 
highest spirits upon hearing of the proposed 
emigration, and when the family moved to their 
new residence he immediately embodied him- 
self in the form of flies, gnats and mosquitoes. 
Men and animals were perfectly aghast at the 
tormenting pranks that he played. He stepped 
right on to people’s faces without the least re- 
spect for their rights or their dignity. He 
reveled up to his greedy eyes in the choicest of 
all their good things. 

Soon after this raid of the family of Mr. 
Bubb, there was a convention among the angels 
to consult concerning measures to be taken to 
counteract and resist this terrible inroad. One 
of the measure’ presented was, that all those 
animals that were particularly exposed, should 
be forthwith furnished with bushy tails. But 
it was observed by one of the wiser ones, that 
that remedy would be by no means suffi- 
eient; and after some further consultation it 
was agreed that there was no other way but 
that some one of their number must go down 
and take the matter in hand in person. “ Who 
volunteers?” said the President. “Tl go,” 
said little Telegraph. Now you must know 
that this little Telegraph was a wonderfully 
swift-winged cherub, and so good-natured and 
accommodating that he was much employed by 
his brothers and sisters in doing errands. 
Well, the long and ‘the short of it was, that little 
Telegraph took the form of the swallows, and 
for ages past has been fighting the descendants 
of Fiyblow, and has thus rendered this world 
tolerable. Therefore, boys, don’t hurt the 
swallows. H. J. 8. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XVI. 

bo ge eeem poereder~y at acertain number in Ce-- 

dar-st. in the fall of 1881, he would have found 
there a very ancient dwelling, once owned and oceu- 
pied by a wealthy Dutchman; but now rented, in 
parts, to lawyers or anybody else of respectability 
who could pay the rent punctually for their rooms. 
And had the-aferesaid caller inquired of the mu- 
latto woman living in the basement of that eld, 
}gembrel-roofed mansion of ancient Dutch memo- 
ties, who occupied the rooms on the second floor, he 
would have been informed that the tenants were 
‘five young men. Had the caller been some. city 
official, authorized to ascertain the occupation or 
profession of the aforesaid young gents, he would 
have been told that one was a cabinet-maker, one a 
printer, one a merchant, onea clerk, and onea stu- 
dent—the latter clerking in part-for his board. And 
by pressing questions closer home he might have 
discovered the fact that the five occupants of that 





second floor, both lodged and boarded there, or in 
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other words, kept a bachelor’s hall. Among the five 
I should have been counted. one, although the small- 
est of the group. 

How I came to join in that novel plan of living, I 
am now unable to say. Two of the young men were 
brothers of mine, according to the family record. 
The other two were our friends; and all of us, ex- 
cept my younger brother, were members of the Free 
church. We each had a separate sleeping-room, and 
one large room was used in common for cooking 
purposes, sitting-room, parlor, &c. To avoid having 
much to do with pots, kettles, frying-pans, grease, 
&c., &c., we agreed to give up the use of meat, tea 
and coffee. Vegetarian societies, however, were not 
then in existence, to our knowledge. And we were 
equally ignorant of the existence of Dr. Graham, or 
similar teachers on dietetics. The bill of fare we 
adopted consisted mainly of bread, rice, syrup, fruit, 
crackers, and similar articles. Each made his own 
bed, and took care of his own room. For myself 
and brothers, I rather naturally dropped into the 
office of house-keeper, chief-cook, &c. After getting 
our bachelor craft fairly under way, we enjoyed our 
house-keeping voyage exceedingly, and were quite 
content with our simple meals. The religious in- 
fluences in which we were daily immersed by at- 
tending the revival meetings, caused us, doubtless, to 
eat our food with “gladness of heart.” The question 
of health did not enter our minds in adepting that 
peculiar mode of living. But it was noticed, after a 
few week’s experience, that the health of ali had con- 
siderably improved. 


The winter of 1831-2 was characterized by con- 
tinued, earnest attention to the subject of religion. 
The formation of the third Free church took place 
that winter, in which I participated. When it was 
duly organized, and our first pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Lansing, installed, it consisted of thirty-six members 
—twenty young men, and sixteen young women— 
all unmarried, which was regarded at that time as a 
novel circumstance. It was the winter preceding 
the advent of the cholera to this country. I re- 
member well the efforts put forth by the ambitious 
members of our young church to make converts. 
We organized ourselves into dual companies, and 
districted that section of the city where our meet- 
ings were held, so as to canvass every street for an 
hour before the evening meeting; civilly accosting 
every one whom we met, informing him of the place 
of meeting, &c. The plan was quite a successful 
one. It was but a short time before our place of 
holding meetings was too small to accommodate all 
who were brought there by those vigilant com- 
mittees. 

One of the committee, whose zeal sometimes over- 
topped his discretion, accosted a person who was 
reading a theatrical play-bill, saying, “ Young man, 
did you know that you are going to hell?” Startled 
by the peculiar character of the question, as well as 
by the serious, earnest tone and powerful voice of the 
stranger thusaddressing him, the young man replied, 
“No, I did not.” ‘“ Well you are, and I have been 
sent to warn you of your danger. Now will you go 
with us to a religious meeting where you can hear 
the truth that: will save your soul?” “TI will do any- 
thing you say,” said the young man, who seemed to 
feel that he was under arrest and must obey orders, 
and so started off at once for the meeting, where he 
gave up his heart to God and returned home a pray- 
ing man. The change in his habits and life from 
that evening was so miraculous that his young wife, 
being overjoyed at the fact, came with him to the 
house of prayer a few evenings subsequently, that 
she might also obtain a similar blessing. 

On passing another man in the street, our zealous 
friend stopped him to give him notice of a meeting 
near by, when he received the blunt reply—‘ Go to 
hell with your meetings, and allow me to pass along.” 
But our friend was not to be driven from the field in 
that way. He very kindly apologized to the “ rough” 
(for his heart was full of tenderness toward such 
characters), which proved a center-shot and gained 
him a victory by an apparent retreat; for the man 
apologized in turn, went to the meeting, and he too 
returned home praising God and giving thanks for 
the hope of salvation. 

In my last chapter I stated that I had a rather 


peculiar experience on the first evening when, in 
company with Miss Burrel, I bid Miss Johnson, Good 
evening; that in taking leave of her I seemed to have 
parted with a portion of myself. The ego had sudden- 
ly duplicated itself. Whether Miss Johnson experi- 
enced anything equivalent to that, I cannot say. 
But there was, unquestionably, a commingling of 
life, the scientific analysis of which I may some time 
be able to explain. My visits at the residence of her 
father were becoming more and more regular, not to 
say frequent. She still continued in the occupation 
of infant school-teaching. On Sundays it was required 
of her to accompany her pupils who belonged to the 
Episcopal society, to St. Thomas’ Church. It re- 
quired some self-denial on her part to leave her own 
society a part of the Sabbath. But regarding it her 
duty to do so under the circumstances, she obeyed 
cheerfully. I occasionally attended there also. I 
was not long in discovering that my young 
friend was a favorite with the celebrated Doctor of 
Divinity who presided over that church. And if his 
frequent visits to her school were not suggested to 
himself by purely philanthropic motives, I am sure I 
could not find it in my heart to censure him for it. 
But Dr. Hawks was a sincere friend to Miss Johnson. 
He appeared to appreciate her self-denying labors, 
as a faithful teacher of the young, and manifested a 
liberal spirit in regard to the compensation allowed 
her for her services. 


On seeing me in her company one day, he subse- 
quently inquired of her who that young man was. 
Although she simply told him that I was a brother 
church-member, a Sabbath-school teacher, &c., I 
think he half suspected I was a dangerous person to 
be in the society of his young ward, as he sometimes 
called her, and feared that I might be cruel enough 
to take advantage of a law on the statute-books, to 
matrimonially abduct her in some evil hour, and so 
‘deprive him of her services as well as of her society. 
But can I say that I was not premeditating such an 
act to be perpetrated at some future time? I think 
at that time I was too happy and contented in the 
enjoyment of God’s gift of friendship, not to say 
love, to begin to torment myself with the covetous 
question of exclusive ownership of the casket. 

It was not many months, however, before another 
doctor—not of divinity, but of law—appeared upon 
the stage in this drama in which Providence had 
foreordained that I should take a rather prominent 
part. Miss Johnson, I soon learned, had quite a cir- 
cle of acquaintances and friends, among whom were 
two young ladies by the name of Hanks, whose pro- 
fession or calling, Jike her own, was that of teaching. 
They were much attached to each other, and visits 
back and forth were of frequent occurrence. Now 
it so happened that these Misses Hanks had a brother 
who had just been admitted to the bar as a law- 
yer, who possessed, it was said, very tair talents for 
the profession of which he had made choice, and 
was prepossessing in the personal qualities which 
make one a favorite among young ladies. In my 
calls at Mr. Johnson’s, I very soon had the pleasure 
of an introduction to this young, handsome, dashing 
“sprout of the law,” as Miss Johnson’s father dryly 
called him. He was not religious; but his sisters 
were, and hence the game they had planned of 
playing him into the hands of a religious young wo- 
man. Their special friend, Miss Johnson, was se- 
lected as the prize to be won. In the line of dis- 
playing educational acquirements, personal attrac- 
tions, and social position, it would have been the 
hight of presumption in me to have entered the 
arena as a competitor. I had, as I have said, up to 
this time, no serious purpose of matrimony ; but 
the snare now set for me by a kind Providence was 
one which I was destined not to escape. God, as 
well as the devil, can play at all sorts of games in 
life. 

At my first meeting with Mr. Hanks at the house 
of Mr. Johnson, every thing passed off pleasantly. 
I was daily, but unconsciously, sinking deeper and 
deeper into the delicious mire of falling in love, not 
thinking or caring just then how I was to get out if 
signaled to beat a retreat, or get through and come 
out on the other side of such an element, if a retreat 
was impossible. I had already formed the habit of 





calling at Mr. Johnson’s on the Sabbath, between 


the morning and afternoon services, and once dur- 
ing the week—usually on Thursday evenings. It 
was not long before I again met my friend Mr. 
Hanks at Mr. Johnson’s, and such meetings now oc- 
curred rather oftener than something in me desired. 
That “something” may have been green-eyed; and 
I honestly suspect that it was. The Misses Hanks in- 
vited Miss Johnson to a social musical party at their 
house. Ialso had an invitation to the same. At 
the close of it I was in a mood to enjoy more than 
usual the walk home with Miss J. as her escort. 
But on reaching the street, the young lawyer (my 
feelings would not call him my friend) had solicited 
a certain arm, and it had been granted. WasI not 
in a delicious mire, now? What a thundering criti- 
cism I gave myself, while walking along alone with- 
in hearing distance of the laughing, joyous couple, 
for being such a fool as to be tagging about after a 
woman who cared nothing for me. Would not I 
have sold out all my interest in that love specula- 
tion very cheap? It was well that no one was per- 
mitted to tempt me with an offer while under the 


ousy, that had got hold of me. But a few hours’ so- 
ber reflection inclined me to think that the wet-sheet 
pack I had received was just what I needed. I had 
said in my wrath, I would keep away from her for 
one while, at least, and let Mr. Hanks have the 
whole field to himself. But what folly! I could 
not do any such thing. My course was marked out 
for me by higher powers, and I must obey and walk 
in it. Before my next call my spirit had received 
some healthy chastening, and egotism was suffering 
under a collapse, making me quite modest in regard 
to any claims whatever upon Miss Johnson’s affec. 
tion. But how soon all clouds, doubts and fears dis- 
appeared after hearing her account of the matter. 
She was disappointed, as well as myself, in regard to 
her escort home. Said Miss Johnson, “Mr. Hanks 
is a worldly, irreligious man, and I shall never 
identify my destiny with such a character, however 
great may be his position in wealth and personal 
attractiveness.” More was said on this same point 
that I cannot now bring to my recollection. But I 
remember very well the deep impression that 
declaration of her religious principles made upon 
my mind. That she was a religious woman by 
blood and birth, and that religion was a ruling and 
controlling passion of her inner life, however little 
it might appear in outward, religious observances 
and ceremonies, I had not the slightest doubt. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Onewa.—May 25.—Mr. Thayer has engaged the 
fruit on an acre and a half of strawberry ground, of 
one of our neighbors. We furnish boxes, and they 
are to be filled and returned at a stated price. Our 
own strawberries promise a large yield, and are very 
early. The blossoms are so thick as to make the 
beds look white in places; and the plants are large 
and thrifty. At present we see no reason why the 
“great expectations” of the fruit-nreserving corps. 
may not be realized, so far as this fruit is concerned. 
.. May 28.—According to the proposal of last eve- 
ning we had two large bag-bees to-day; one from 
10till 12 A. M.; and another from 1 till 3 P. M. 
During the afternoon’s attendance we listened to the 
reading of “A Prose Henriade,” by Geil Hamilton, 
in the last Adlantic Monthly ; and also to Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Chimney Corner :” both elicited interest and some 
mirth....The Hoening Meeting was very edifying by 
its free conversation, and confessions of Christ. Mr. 
Underwood, Sen., said he was thankful to become a 
member of the Commnnity, at this, the eleventh 
hour, where he felt that he was in the true vineyard. 
G. W. Hamilton read from the Atlantic an account 
of President Lincoln’s visit to the city. of Richmond, 
and his welcome there by the negroes—incidents 
which remind us of those tableaux in the life of 
Christ in which he is presented as mingling with the 
poor and oppressed....Mr. Pitt: “I like the new 
word, Anastatism. Itis to me a glorious thought 
that the Community is a representative of resurrec- 
tion—the standing up out of death, and that the pa- 
per is an organ of resurrection life. I was very sen- 
sibly impressed with the atmosphere produced by 





late discussions of this subject.”....The following 
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note was read at a late meeting: “The men of the 
Community have given a cordial tribute to the hero- 
ism of the women in suffering special shame and 
reproach as helpers in our social reform, by wearing 
the short-dress, &c., &c.; but it has occurred to me 
in our late conversation about the expulsion of to- 
bacco from our society, that the men have had to 
face a martyrdom that the women know but little 
about. They came into the Community, many of 
‘them wedded to the use of tobacco. They hac used 
it ten, twenty, and thirty years; and for them to quit 
entirely so desperate a habit, should be set off 
against any hardship connected with the short-dress, 
atleast. Who doubts that Mr. —— has to make a 
greater sacrifice in giving up his tobacco, than does 
Mrs. —— in adopting the short-dress? And if it re- 
quires some courage for our women to appear abroad 
in an odd style of dress, does it not require some grit 
for our men to go abroad where they have to move 
and have their being in tobacco-smoke, and refuse to 
touch a cigar? The sacrifice, however, is compen- 
sated in both cases a thousand-fold, so that boasting 
is excluded. ONE OF THE WOMEN.” 

WALLINGFoRD.—June 3.—The earliness of the 
strawberry season is remarked. A Hebe with a 
cup-full of the red ripe fruit, gathered at the foot of 
our lawn, is in our memory for June 2d, 1865.... 
The Community here have found a way to enjoy 
quiet household amusements in an improving man- 
ner. For instance, about once a week animpromptu 
evening Concert takes place, to which all the musical 
talent of the family is invited to contribute, varied 
occasionally by a ‘recitation or a tableau. The Onei- 
da artists might smile at some of the offerings on 
these occasions, as when our little Lenore of six 
years gives a voluntary on the harmonium (with 
what complete artistic abandon she loses herself in 
the keys !); but to our easily pleased people the pro- 
gramme generally passes off with “unbounded ap- 
plause.” On occasional other evenings, when our 
young brothers are at home from their studies at 
New Haven, the tables and chairs are removed from 
the dining-room, a violin and harmonium are 
brought, and an hour is spent in dancing. The in- 
terest in this exercise has been heightened this 
spring by the attempt to learn some new dances. 
These, with chess, the evening book-reading, and 
the ever glorious, Connecticut out-door life, form the 
threads of variety which are woven into the warp of 
our daily work. We have arrived now, however, 
at the annual spot in our weaving at which a broad 
stripe of strawberry scarlet takes the place of most 
other colors. With four or five acres of strawberries 
getting themselves red-y to be “smothered in 
cream,” we shall have to find our pleasure in mak- 
ing an evening and morning obeisance (on our knees 
or very near it) to Pomona in the field of Triomph 
de Gands....Our little Harley had been naughty all 
day, doing one perverse thing after another, as the 
best of children will do when under a false influ- 
ence; and his mother put him to bed at a very early 
hour, telling him why she did so, and impressing 
upon him the importance of being a good boy. 
He said in his prompt way, “I «will be a good boy.” 
His mother asked him when he was going to begin. 
He said he would begin in the morning. “ Why not 
begin to-night?” said his mother. “ Well, I will 
begin to-night, if you want me to,” said he. And so 
he did; for next day he was as good as need be—an 
entirely different spirit possessed him. A good mot- 
to in all cases of proposed reform is, “I will begin 
now.” 

New York AcEency.— May 30.—The silk trade, to 
which has been added that of gentlemen’s collars, re- 
quires one of our men to be absent traveling most of 
the time....From our southward-looking windows 
in the fourth story of the Moffat building we have a 
full view on our right of Claflin’s block, the largest 
and richest dry-goods establishment on the conti- 
nent (cost of building $600,000); and far away to the 
left we see the rookeries of “les miserables)’ with 
the great white and black sign—‘ Five Points’ House 
of Industry”—looming over them. In tront we have 
the most charming little rural landscape to be found 
in the city. It is the park of the City Hospital, just 
back of Broadway, containing two or three acres of 
as pretty grass-plot, intersected by walks, and shaded 





by as fine old elms as you will find in New Haven 
or any New England village. A deer (rather lonely, 
it must be confessed), with its long, active, watchful 
ears, and its bright eyes and its graceful movements, 
crops the grass, or chews the cud lying at full length, 
or (on chilly days) races and bounds around its 
limits for exercise. The birds flit and sing in the 
trees as merrily as in any country place. The build- 
ings around the park are quaint and antiquated, and 
have an air of quietness (a little sombre) which re- 
minds one of old monasteries. If it were not for the 
roar of the city, which never ceases, we could imag- 
ine, as we sit at our windows, that we were looking 
down into the court of some lonely forest-castle. I 
am confident that a finer scene for a picture of still 
life cannot be found in all the wanderings of the 
artists. 


NAMES AND THINGS. 

ik has undoubtedly been a great advantage to the 

North in the late war, that it has had the good 
fortune to get possession of the machinery of the 
Government, and so has been able to fasten on the 
South the odious name of Rebels. It isa fine thing 
just now to talk of the “swppression of the Rebellion,’ 
the “ punishment of traitors,” &c. But if we think so- 
berly and closely of the whole history of the United 
States, it is impossible not to see that the great fact 
now accomplished is the triumph of the Rebellion. 
The power that has conquered and become a nation 
in the war now closing, is not the old United 
States, but a people that revolted against the 
United States thirty years ago, declared its inde- 
pendence, and accepted the hazards of outlawry. 
We are rising out of a second Revolution, in which 
righteous Rebellion has succeeded against the es- 
tablished Government of the Southern aristocracy 
just as in the first Revolution righteous Rebellion 
succeeded against the established Government of the 
British monarchy. It is a good thing to have the 
names changed ; but it is also a good thing to re- 
member that the things done are the same. 

J. HN. 





Tue sensation notice of the Oneida Community started in the 
New York Observer, and expanded in The Town, has reappear- 
ed as a small item in Harry Hazel’s Yankee Blade. 


LARGE PANSIES. 

(Natural order, Violacee.) An indispensable and 
charming class of plants—extremely effective in beds, 
or interspersed among other plants.on the border. 
Last year we had a bed of very fine Pansies, the seed 
of which was obtained of the most reliable florists, 
and was of the best quality in market. We gath- 
ered the first and earliest seed from this bed, and 
planted as soon as ripe. They came up and became 
strong and healthy plants before winter. We trans- 
planted them into a nicely-prepared bed just before 
winter set in, then covered them with litter 
from the cow-yard; and finally spread over the 
whole a quantity of evergreen boughs. As soon as 
winter was fairly over, we took off the evergreens, 
and raked off the litter, and we found them as fresh 
and green as when first set out. I do not think one 
of them died. We never had a bed of Pansies keep 
better through the winter. We have between two 
and three thousand plants, many of them in bloom. 
They far exceed our expectations, being much su- 
perior every way to those of the previous year. 
We have thought they would not be pretty if they 
were any larger. One of them measures more 
than two inches in diameter, many of them two 
inches, and nearly all one inch and three-fourths. 
Cultivation has done much for this flower. Our 
first crop of seed is nearly ripe; and with the ripen- 
ing of the seed the flowers are somewhat smaller, 
but they are still fine. 

This spring we have obtained the new double 
Pansy, the Good Gracious, of Peter Henderson, Esq. 
It was raised in England by the late Donald Beaton, 
and imported last spring by Mr. Henderson, who in 
describing it says: “ Last summer we had the satis- 
faction of testing it thoroughly; and during the 
dryest part of the season it grew and bloomed 
freely. The flower is perfectly double, of the size 
and appearance of a pink or carnation; color violet ; 
shading, yellow. It grows to the height of eight or 


nine inches, in a compact, neat bush, and ¢overed as 
it is with bloom, is anovel and interesting object the 
whole summer.” 

Our plant is now blooming, and bids fait to answet 
Mr. Henderson’s description of it. Part of the petals 
are violet, and the others yellow, the plarits being 
compact and beautiful. Mrs. E. G. Haw.ey. 

Oneida Community, May 30, 1865. 


THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 


ANIMALCULES. 
VII. 
HE Rotatorie, or Wheel-animalcules, so called 


from the resemblance that their crowns of cilia 
have, when in motion, to a revolving wheel, are the 
highest grdup of Prof. Ehrenberg’s Infusoria. They 
are inhabitants of both salt and fresh water, and 
have been found in moist earth, and in the cells of 
mosses and sea-weeds. There is a great variety of 
animalcules belonging to this group, some of which 
are loricated, or covered with a shell; but the greater 
part are without shells. 

The general characteristics of this group are the 
possession of circular fringes of cilia on the anterior 
portions of their bodies; also their having a single 
stomach, and for the most part being provided with 
jaws and teeth with which to masticate their food. 
They are also capable of changing their form by ex- 
panding and contracting their bodies; but unlike 
some animalcules of the first group, cannot do so by 
the growth of buds, or by self-division. 

The greater number bave the posterior portion of 
their bodies prolonged into a kind of tail, by which 
they fasten themselves to any solid substance, after 
the manner of the Stentor, which keeps 
the body of the animalcule from being 
drawn into the vortex created by the 
ciliary action. Most of them multiply 
by eggs, which are of various colors; 
and some have been seen to bring forth 
their young alive. 


The Rotifer vulgaris, or common 
Wheel-animalcule, Fig. 6, is of a whitish 
color; its form is indicated in the en- 
graving, at A, which represents the 
animalcule with its body extended to 
the utmost, and the crowns of cilia in 
active vibration ; while at B, it is seen 
with the wheels drawn in, and the body 
contracted into half its original length. 
It is also capable of contracting itself 
into a spherical ball, the head and tail 
being drawn entirely within the body. 
This is the form it takes when the 
water in which 4t lives becomes dried 
up. It is also capable of drawing in 
its wheels or cilia, without contracting 
the rest of the body; when its head, 
which is represented as between and 
just below the crowns of cilia, is seen to 
project in front. On the end of this 
there is a little tuft of hairs that do not 
revolve. This tuft is regarded as a set 
of filaments that perform the office of 
feelers, as they are usually protruded 
when the animalcule moves from place 
to place through the water. 


The wheels are, of course, an optical illusion ; be- 
ing nothing more than the rythmical vibrations of 
the circles of cilia, which by bending in regular suc- 
cession, look exactly as if they were wheels running 
round with considerable speed. The cilia are used 
by the animalcules as a means of locomotion, as well 
as in procuring food, and they are enabled by their 
use to move swiftly through the water. It is not, 
however, their only means of progression, for they 
will move quite rapidly over smooth surfaces by 
alternately attaching and detaching their extremities 
in the manner of a caterpillar or measuring-worm. 

Owing to the transparency of the Rotifers, it is 
very easy to examine their internal construction, and 
also to watch the growth of their young, which are 
developed within eggs, and are hatched before leay- 
ing the body of the parent; and it is not an un- 
common thing to see a full grown Rotifer with two 
or three young ones inside with their fringes of cilia 











in active vibration. 
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The wheel-animalcule is provided with a pair of 
semi-circular shaped jaws, situated low down in the 
neck, which are armed with two teeth, placed in the 
arched portion of the jaws. These organs are fre- 
quently seen in action when the creature is feeding ; 
and woe to the monad or other animalcule that 
happeng to be so unlucky as to come within the 
vortex which is created by the cilia, and enters the 
short tube that leads to these jaws; for as soon as he 
comes within reach of them he is instantly crushed 
to pieces, and passes on through the alimentary 
canal for the sustenance of the animal. 


Between the crowns of cilia are situated the eyes 
of the animalcule, which are two in number, and of 
a bright, red color. Prof. Ehrenberg thought these 
eyes were not simple, but compound like those ot in- 
sects, each organ containing a number of lenses, 
which form as many different images of the objects 
before them. : 

As was mentioned in a former article, ‘the Rotifers 
are remarkable for their tenacity of life; having 
been found to revive after being thoroughly dried 
for the fifteenth time. “ But,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
“experiments have been carried still farther with 
the allied tribe of Tardigrades; individuals of which 
have been kept in a vacuum for thirty days, with 
sulphuric acid and chloride of calcium (thus suffer- 
ing the most complete desiccation that the chemist 
can effect), and yet have not lost their capability of 
revivification.” 

The class of Rotifera are now ranked, by all the 
best informed Zoologists, in the Articulated series; 
yet at what precise part of it there is considerable 
discordance of opinion. J. F. 8: 


PAVEMENT PENCILINGS. 


New York, May 21, 1865. 

} ee entering New York, fresh from the country, I 

am involuntarily led to’compare the two together 
—city and country—and draw such inferences, and 
indulge in such speculations as the comparison sug- 
gests. Human nature is one and the same here and 
there, the world over; and hence whatever differ- 
ence exists between the people of the city and the 
country, must be an extrinsic one, accounted for by 
influences arising from a change of situation, and 
not a change of nature. Physiologically and psy- 
chologically considered, the men and women of the 
back-woods of Maine are precisely what they, are in 
Fifth Avenue; the diversity which appears so great 
between them being only one of polish and habit 
and not of grain. But let us note some of these sur- 
face characteristics to which city-life breeds the New 
Yorker. I meet in the streets of the city 


TWO CLASSES. 

One is intelligent, smart, and what is called high- 
bred; the other is ignorant, stolid and ox-like, 
These two classes are more marked in the city than 
in the country. In the country the population is 
mainly composed of intelligences between the two 
extremes; but here in the city, more than elsewhere 
within my range of observation, the adage holds 
true that “extremes meet.” These two classes are 
the moral antipodes of each other. Broadway is the 
common thoroughfare for both of them—the better 
class, however, greatly predominating. It is a study 
to stand by the way-side, and look at the rushing 
masses,—ever the same and yet never the same. 
You may stand thus fora moment; but not longer, 
for nobody stands still in Broadway. That quick, 
hurrying step is infectious; every body takes it; it 
carries us away with the rest, and we must contem- 
plate as we go. Here then, is the 

MAN OF BUSINESS. 

Broadway is preéminently his theater of repre- 
sentation. There are multitudes of other craftsmen 
on exhibition here, but he is the chief of them all. 
Look at him. His eye is sharp and piercing, and his 
motion nervously restless; his countenance slightly 
pale, and his facethin. Generally he is of medium 
height and well dressed. There are a thousand 
things to distract his attention; but he seldom stops 
to gaze. On, on he walks—self-absorbed—a man of 
one idea. He has a definite, immediate object to 
accomplish, and he turns neither to the right hand 


is blockaded with horses, vehicles, and the multitude, 
as is sometimes the case, he will watch eagerly for 
an opening; and if need be he will strike for a back, 
parallel street, where he can pursue his onward 
course without interruption. You may eye him, but 
he seldom returns the glance—his eye is on the 
telegraphic thought teeming within him, and he is 
oblivious to his circumstances. Not unfrequently 
his lips will be seen to move, and audible words es- 
cape them, and he will gesticulate like an orator. 
Talking to himself, is one of his methods of concen- 
trating and intensifying his purposes; and it is so 
common with his class that it ceases to be a novelty. 
B. 


LETTER BY REY. L. BOLLES—STATEMENT 
OF POSITION. 
Sand Spring, Del. Co., Iowa, May 7, 1865. 

To the Quarterly Conference. of the M. E. Church for 

Hopkinton Circuit, toconvene May 13 at Plumb Creek: 

I hereby withdraw my relation in the membership 
and Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

LORENZO BoLes, JR. 

Dear BreTHREN:—I request the privilege of 
qualifying my attitude in the action above expressed 
by a frank statement of the motives which have led 
to it. First, negatively, it is not from the spirit of 
disunion or ill will, either personal or general, or be- 
cause I would in the least hinder Methodism from 
the fulfillment of its part in the work of evangelizing 
the world; still believing that it originated in God, 
and has been more than any other equally popular 
denomination of the modern church, under the di- 
vine guidance in widely diffusing its conception of 
the knowledge and love of Christ. Iam glad that I 
joined it when I did and have continued in it while I 
have, and would express profound gratitude for the 
privileges and benefits which it has afforded me, and 
my earnest desire that it may prosper in all that is 
pleasing to God or useful to mankind. I may very 
properly regret that I have not been more faithful 
and worthy of the standing which I have had among 


one jot of the fellowship which has arisen from unity 
of hearts in Christ. This spiritual connection was 
not created nor can it be destroyed by ecclesiastical 
relations, but being “ our life hid with Christ in God,” 
is indestructible and eternal. John Wesley has been 
to me as a John the Baptist of a present dispensation 
of the Holy Ghost which reveals to my heart the re- 
lations of Christ as a present and perfect Savior in 
the application of truth to human life in social and 
spiritual things in a manner far more radical, trans- 


recognized by the M. E. Church. 
I have found ever-recurring indications in the lit- 


by the baptism of the Holy Ghost in the present life, 


house in practice as well as theory. 





nor to the left, but drives straight at it. Ifthe street 


erature and especially in the poetry of our Church, 
of the hunger and thirst and reaching forward to a 4 5 ‘ 
glorious time in the future, in which we shall be honest as the times will allow and business cus- 


brought into practical unity and harmony, in which|toms tolerate, &c., all of which implies, that 
every interest of our being shall be blended in one} downright honesty is regarded as quite incom- 
commonwealth of happiness. We have sung this in patible with a successful business eareer. The 


our hymns, and wrestled for it in our prayers through feasion. theref: . that : 
all our religious life. That I ama Communist I owe ow ange me, thet ship ar ‘ - 


in part to what has come to me in Methodism. I too honest to cope with's Ghent -wedll, ea 
have absorbed a community spirit in all the “good | Confession that the devil, and not God, rules 
times” which we have had together. I have eaten it} and owns the world, and that truly honest men, 
in our sacramental bread, drank it in our eucharistic| what few there are, have no business in it, and 


wine, have heard and told it in a thousand sermons} might as well be out-of it. Su thoughts 
and class-meetings, have felt its thrill in hundreds of = pe - 


love-feasts and camp-meetings. Inspired by a flame 5 
kindled through such an education, with an irre- There is, undoubtedly, much that passes for 


pressible desire to realize the hopes and promises of] honesty in the world, that is nothing but an 
Jesus respecting what his testimony makes possible | imitation—a sham article got up by contract 


After prospecting widely for several years, all the 
while comparing what I found with the pattern, 


it), in the much-reproached and slandered Oneida 
Community, who really illustrate the spirit of Christ 
more fully than any other people. Uniting with 
the sole intent to do God’s “ will on earth as it jis 
Gone in heaven,” they actually so far realize this 
end as to present a most convincing miracle of order, 
harmony and happiness, excelling any organization 
since the day of Pentecost—which we believe was a 
type of this very state of things. If all the world 
were as they are, all the woes of war, oppression, 
traud, extortion and crime, would cease. This long- 
expected “good time, coming” is coming right along. 
The obstructions in its way are selfishness, egotism, 
self-righteousness, lust, avarice, &c., principles root- 
ing deeply in the human heart. But the “ stronger 
than the strong man armec” is here with might to 
spoil his foes and give us victory and eternal peace. 
We have only to wait on God, yield all to him, put 
ourselves under the tuition of the Holy Ghost, pay 
the price which truth costs, and we are safe, though 
the world perish in a flood of fiery judgments which 
shall sweep away the refuges of lies. 

Entertaining these views, it produces keen pain to 
break off old associations, and, for the time, alienate 
life-long friends, because God’s deep, rich truth ap- 
pears to them like dangerous heresy. But suffer me 
for the present to pass through a cloud which your 
prejudices will raise. When youshall pass the same, 
then we shall see each other face to face, and not 
through a glass darkly as we do now, among the 
types and shadows, words and ordinances, which 
are figures of good things to come, but which we 
are so prone to take for the things themselves as to 
neglect the substance and spirit of Truth. Believe 
me, that I love you as well'as ever, and have more 
charity for you now that things appear in a purer 
light. You may now in haste judge that I go to the 
enemy, because our fort is so near to his lines and 
we are in a hand to hand conflict with the demons 
of his body-guard; but you will see by and by that 
the colors of the Great Commander, the fruits of the 
Spirit, are with us, and “the gates of hell will not pre- 


you. I would not by withdrawal, abate or cast off} vail against” them. 


To any who really wish to know what Christian 
Communism is, I shall be happy to furnish all need- 
ed information ; those who do not, of course will lis- 
ten to the scandal of a Christ-hating werld. 

Yours affectionately, L. Boris, Fr. 


WILL HONESTY PAY? 


NE often hears it said that Mr. So-and-se is 
too honest a man to prosper and get on well 


forming anf heavenly than what has been distinctly| jn this world. To speak thus is as much as to 


say that honesty will not pay. And yet it 
is affirmed that a certain modicum of hon- 
esty is quite desirable—that men must be as 


such talk emanate only from cowardly hearts. 


for mere speculative purposes, and which will 


I have sought untiringly for those who had the faith - . ‘ 
and devotion to dare in God’s name and strength to not bear serutiiny by the light of truth. 


try, regardless of human unbelief and weakness, to ae 
lay the foundations of divinely constructed society | 29% of your puny, timid, water, acca 
upon the stone which the builders rejected, which | lings, that exist by bare toleration of dishonesty, 
we make the head of the corner of a new spiritual | having no freedom to utter themselves against 


Now what is honesty? Negatively, it is 


eruelty and wrong. Affirmatively, then, hon- 
esty is a spirit utterly uneonscious of fear or 


Christ, rejecting one system after another, I find at wewantien, and would stend up before a universe 
last the very thing ( where, from common report and of dishonesty and confess the truth in the sim- 
general misapprehension I had least reason to expect! plicity of a child. 
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The spirit of honesty is so strong in its own 
integrity. that it can well afford to patiently 
abide its time for action. 

As ea illustration, take the civil war just 
terminated in this country. Who has been the 
avenger of the dishonesty and wrongs committed 
for the past century or more? His quiet, but 
irresistible Majesty, Honesty. It is that pow- 
er that is gradually assuming the control of the 
affuirs of men. It is uttering to ail men, in 
unmistakable language, that honesty is not only 
the best policy, but the only one, that can 
result in permanent good, for all times, places 
and circumstances. 

Dishonesty, on the other hand, will not pay, 
under any circumstances. It never did pay, in 
a single instance. A man may make what he 
calls a good bargain by using a little decep- 
tion—by being a little dishonest ; and he may 
for the time being, think it pays. But he for- 
gets that every lie told is on its way to tophet. 
And for what? Why for acceptance, of course. 
And when it has got his satanic majesty’s en- 
dorsement upon it, which is found upon every 
lie not repented of, it will come back again 
upon the vender of it, demanding payment in 
the shape of a life-partnership; and will secure 
it too, by a soul mortgage, unless the lie is con- 
fessed, restitution made, and the wrong charged 
upon the devil as its real author. 

A lying, dishonest spirit is a parasite life that 
is continually consuming and encroaching upon 
the moral vitality of the soul; and a man’s 
honesty, however much or little he may have to 
start with, is sure to be consumed sooner or 
later if he relies for safety from the doom of a 
willful liar, upon a defensive policy only. All 
dishonesty of every grade emanates from the 
devil—the evil one. And so on the other hand, 
all honesty and truthfulness are emanations 
from God and the truth-loving spheres. To 
attain a good destiny, a dissolution of part- 
nership with the former and a union with 
the latter must be confessed, publicly and _pri- 
vately, by word and deed, and a sincere, honest, 
offensive war made upon all deviations from 
the spirit of truthfulness. G. ©. 


NEW YORK MID-DAY MUSIC. 


The Commercial Advertiser thus describes it : 
“There are two individuals in this town—it is pos- 
sible there are more, if so, we have not seen them— 
who are perfect ¢ pluridt unwm in the way of instru- 
mentation. Both are itinerant musicians, and in the 
same-line of business. Botli discourse sweet music, 
attract, considerable attention, and apparently real- 
ize a fair return for their notes. Both have an in- 
finite fand of oS So oo © 
prolific reportotre. are very correct, 
though sometimes fancifal in the execution of their 
and are certainly entitled to credit for 


the they display. The most frequent 
visitor in the lower part of the city, and the one who 
attracts the — attention, is a man who per- 
forms upon distinct instruments in the same 
concert. He secom the music from his pan- 
dean pipes, with a fiddle suspended in front, 
and a dram his back, upon which are 
fastened cy AJl are conveniently adjusted, 
the pipes his breast, so as to be readily acces- 
sible to his while his hands are free to manipu- 
late hig: To the left arm is strapped the 


handie of his drumstick, and the cymbals are oper- 
ated by meaas of a cord attached to his heel. Thus 
accoutred, he itinerates from place to place, accom- 

by an assistant, who collects the donations 
of his admiring patrons. To view him in repose, 
one can clearly see traces of his profession in the 
unnatural projection of his upper lip, caused by the 
Tigidity of the facial muscles while operating upon 
his pipes, The-other musician, who is not the least 
inferior to the one we have mentioned, bears a hand- 
organ of very sweet tone, and accompanies his in- 
strument with his mouth, imitating, to a wonderful 
degree ofperfection, the warbling ofa canary, and, 


with his pandean pipes, instantly changes the char- 
acter of the accompaniment. These musicians may 
be a source of annoyance to a few, but the great 
majority of our business men seem to consider them 
a source of considerable gratification, if we may 
judge by the great patro they receive, while to 
the loungers in the streets they are invaluable.” 


REDUCING THE HOURS OF LABOR. 


The State of Massachusetts, with praiseworthy en- 
lightenment and solicitude for the welfare of all 
within its borders, has instructed, by its recent Legis- 
lature, a committee to inquire as to the propriety of 
reducing the hours of labor. The following em- 
bodies the committee’s report: 


Though there has been no legislation, yet 
there have been marked and radical changes in 
regard to the hours of labor. A marked change 
and improvement has already taken place. In 
1850,:the demand was for fen hours, because 
the operatives worked from twelve to fifteen 
hours daily; and though the attempt at law 
failed, yet, owing to the demands of labor, and 
the enlightenment of public opinion, the present 
system of ten hours was secured. This is now 
very generally in use—the only exceptions being 
in manufacturing towns and curporations, where 
they now require men, women and children to 
work eleven hours daily—one hour more than 
in England—a disgrace, in our opinion, to Mass- 
achusetts, and an outrage on humanity. 

In hearings before our Committee, the testi- 
mony and the demand were unanimous for a 
still further decrease of the hours of labor; 
praying for a limitation, by law, of eight hours 
as a legal day’s labor. It will thus be seen that 
this movement is progressive, or, as some may 
think, aggressive. Already, in this country, 
some four hours have been stricken from daily 
toil; and yet it is now sought to still further 
trench upon the industry of the community, by 
taking from it two hvurs of time and produc- 
tion. Will the industry of the land bear this? 
The testimony of those who appeared before us, 
and who represented and spoke the sentiments 
of thousands of their fellow-craftsmen, demon- 
strated, to our satisfaction, that not only could 
the productive industry of the country bear this, 
but even more than this. Nay, more, they 
claim that it will add to the productive indus- 
try, producing a greater quantity, and a better 
quality ; and they have produced weighty evi- 
dence from the experience of the past in syp- 
port of it. From the evidence produced before 
the Committee, we are satisfied that not only 
will labor be benefited by the change, but cap- 
ital also. It was shown by testimony of a very 
strong character, that many and great improve- 
ments were lost to industry and wealth by an 
absolute want of time on the part of mechanics 
to develop inventions and improvements, which 
would be of incalculable value to the world. 
The unanimous testimony of every person who 
appeared before the Committee, some thirty or 
forty witnesses, some of whom were represent- 
atives of classes of industry, was, that instead 
of this change of time being a loss or injury to 
industry or wealth, it would be certain and 
speedy gain to both. From a careful consider- 
ation of the subject, your Committee have 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

But there is another view of the subject, 
which is even more important to us as a people 
than the mere increase of wealth, or the perfec- 
tion of the mechanic arts—the protection, pres- 
ervation and advancement of man. In this 
view, we feel that there is a solemn duty and 
responsibility resting upon us, and that we are 
called upon to atone for our apathy of the past 
by early and earnest action in the fature. We 
have been surprised at the developments which 
the investigation has produced. No subject 
which has been before a Committee of this leg- 
islature has elicited more important facts, or 
awakened a more lively or general interest— 
an interest of the most numerous class in the 
community, and one which has but too seldom, 
in our opinion, engaged the attention of our leg- 





islation—the condition of our producing ciasses. 





In common with the great majority of the com- 
munity, we have approached this subject with 
an entire ignorance of it; and in the belief that 
there was not, nor could be, any need of investi- 
gation, much less of improvement or ameliora- 
tion in the condition of those whose labors have 
euriched us, and whose skill and genius in the 
arts have placed us in the vanguard of the na- 
tion. Investigation has dispelled this ignorance ; 
and youreCommittee must bear testimony to 
the urgent necessity of action and reform in the 
matter. The evidence presented almost chal- 
lenged belief. Certainly, the Committee were 
astonished that, in the midst of progress and 
prosperity unparalleled; advancement in the 
arts and sciences; development in machinery 
for the saving of labor; progress in invention, 
and in the increase of wealth and material pros- 
perity ; yet Man, the producer of all these— 
“the first great cause of all,” was the least of 
all, and least understood. The result of this 
prosperity of which we boast—and which should 
be a blessing to us—has a tendency to make the 
condition of the workingman little else than a 
machine, with no thought or aspiration higher, 
in the languege of one of the witnesses, “than a 
slave; for,” he added, “we are slaves; over- 
worked, worn out and enfeebled by toil; with 
no time left us for improvement of mind or soul. 
Is it surprising that we are degraded and ignor- 
ant?” Said another, “I have ason; and sooner 
than see him a mechanic, to suffer as 1 have, to 
toil worse than a slave, and witha low and de- 
graded social standard, I would see him in his 
grave.” This is the spirit and language of all 
who have appeared before us. It was painful to 
listen to the unanimous evidence showing a 
steady demoralization of the men who are the 
bulwarks of our national life; painful to witness 
progress in that which is perishable, stagnation 
and decay in the imperishable and immortal— 
man, And yet such was the evidence to us. 
Instead of that manly and sturdy independence 
which once distinguished the mechanic and the 
workman, we have cringing servility and supine- 
ness. Instead of self-respect and intelligence, 
we have want of confidence and growing igno- 
rance, Instead of honest pride in the dignity of 
labor, we have the consciousness of inferiority. 
Instead of a desire to enter the mechanic arts, 
we have loathing and disgust of their drudgery 
and degradation. Instead of labor being the 
patent of nobility, it is the badge of servitude. 

The Committee are constrained to say that, 
from a patient and careful consideration of the 
subject, they are satisfied that if we would 
avert national calamity and decay, loss of 
industrial science and strength of execution, 
preserve the health, life and virtue of the peo- 
ple, secure to ourselves and transmit to our 
posterity the priceless blessings of liberty and 
self-government, we must awake to the impor- 
tance of this subject; and if not in the spirit of 
philanthropy, at least for self-protection, do 
justice to it. 

“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 

When men become wise enough to combine, and 
manage their interests in favor of unity, there will 
be no difficulty in diminishing the hours required 
for labor. Ep. Cr. 


New Piatinum Mrves.—Platinum has been fre- 

uently rioted as one of the metal products of the 

acific coast, occurring there as elsewhere, in aurif- 
erous sands. Though an associate of other metals, 
the platinum grains have but in one or two exce 
tional cases been found in place in the rock. e 
have, however, a statement that parties in Virginia 
City, Nevada, are now crushing rock from Cedar 
Hill, north of the town, and realizing therefrom an 
average of about seven dollars per day to each hand. 
We have no account of the matrix of the plati- 
num in this case, which is desirable, as the deposit 
would seem to possess some peculiar features. This, 
we believe, is the first special working of the Piati- 
num in the Pacific region which has afforded com- 
pensatory results. —Amer. Ex. and Review. 


....1t is a blessed victory, when we get'rid of the 
spirit which connects happiness with place, instead 
of a meek and lowly spirit. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


The first impressions of San Francisco are 
very much what I had prefigured. It is a city 
built on a billowy range of sandhills, high and 
steep, with short artificial levels created between 
them, with land stolen from the sea to eke out 
what more of level was needed for business. 
The city is laid out with a reckless regularity, 
like Philadelphia, when nature intended it to be 
laid out in concentric half-circles, which would 
have made it as beautiful and original as any- 
thing in the world. The streets are steep 
beyond belief. They run right over what 
we should call mountains; and a street be- 
ginning in splendor, and on a dead-level, ends in 
a sandhill, skirted with the original chapparal, 
at not half a mile distance. Such an assemblage 
of ambitious, first-class buildings, gleaming with 
the biggest plate-glass, great mirrors and great 
upholstery of iron, and wooden, and squatty 
stores; of Spanish-looking stone prisons; of 
adobe huts, covered with tiles, you never im- 
agined. The buildings look old in this country 
very soon; the city is now half brick ( covered 
with stucco), and half wooden, painted to look 
like stone. The dwelling-houses are very much 
upon the hills, and are, many of them, elaborate 
and elegant, and in the midst of gardens— 
flowers and running vines abound. e public 
buildings are mostly third-rate, although the 
school-houses are in several cases, significantly 
fine. The public squares are few. Many of the 
best houses are low, by reason of fear of earth- 
quakes. 

The great feature of San Francisco is the vast- 
ness of the sand hills, which seem to be a des- 
ert quarreling with civilization for dominion. 
You are reminded in the form, size, and general 
aspect of these hills, of the mountains around 
Jerusalem. The country is Oriental in sky, in 
configuration and in absence of trees and water, 
as well as in size and grotesqueness of vegetable 
growth. The idea of Palmyra and Tadmor is re- 
versed; there, the desert is conquering palaces 
—here, palaces are conquering the desert ; but 
both are in great force and in vigorous juxta- 
position. ou cannot overrate the savageness 
of the immediate neighborhood of the city—nay 
within the city bounds. A walk of fifteen min- 
utes carries you into the bush. The original 
sand and chapparal are there. It is already di- 
vided into lots. It is worth dollars per foot; 
for next year a three-story building—a block, 
perhaps—will be on this very spot. The vast- 
ness of the enterprise, the actual manual labor, 
the courage and patience, with which this coast 
and city have been seized and subdued, is appal- 
ling to contemplate. You cannot imagine how 
any people ever had the heart to undertake, or 
the persistency to accqmplish it; and people 
say the mines present a still more wonderful 
evidence of this. 

The next thing is the average age of the peo- 
ple, at the most energetic period of life—few 
men above forty-five; few below twenty; few 
young people, except children under ten; no 
grandsires. 

The next, that nobody expects to stay here, 
although more than half will. All talk of the 
States as home. 

The next, that any body is talking of the 
newness and miraculous growth. There is no 
other topic, except “ feet”—meaning interest in 
“ Gould & Curry,” etc. There are more dignity, 
civilization and self-respect in the customs of the 
people than I counted on—more gravity, less 
disposition to overrate people and things. I 
have as yet seen many people, but few leaders. 
I do not know whether they have them out of 
commerce. The peril in which fidelity to the 
Union is placed by this extreme distance is con- 
stant. A tax on mining stock would strain the 
cord fearfully. Let all who have any influence 
warn the government how that tax is placed on 
everything except dividends themselves. O! 
how important the Pacific Railroad is! How 
little I appreciated it at heme!—Dr. Bellows, 





LETTERS. 
Virginia, May 28. 
Many thanks for your kind messenger Tue Crrcv- 


LAR, for many years, and especially for the last three 
years that I have been in the service. I trust that last- 
ag impressions have been sealed for future good and 
en. neem by its spiritual influence, and that one 
ay I may converse more freely with its contributors. 
L. W. 
Michigan, May 24. 

I feel that I would fain do something for the cause 
of reform and of suffering humanity, having drank 
long and bitter draughts from the cup of its woes. I 
would lift the vail from my past life and expose the 
scenes, or a small share of them, that have been en- 
acted in the under current of its drama. I want to 
tell how at the age of twenty-eight I married one 
whom I worshiped with an idolatrous love, and 
how he did not answer my ideal; how the marriage 
was unhappy in the extreme, and how the unfortu- 
nate consequences have followed me for twenty years. 
I want to tell how, after living with him in a hell 
upon earth for five years, I fasted and prayed for de- 
liverance, and how my prayer was answered by his 
leaving for California. I want to tell the strangely 
mingled feeling that strove within me when I saw 
him cross the threshold to return no more; how 
about six months after his departure a lovely female 
infant was laid in my arms, and as I looked in that 
sweet face, and eyes of heaven’s cerulean dye, so much 
like her father’s, whom still, notwithstanding all, I 
yet adored, I invoked heaven’s choicest blessings on 
her, and would then have suffered martyrdom to 
have saved her from the pangs which had been mine. 
Yes, my Helen, mine to love and to guide through 
the intricacies and perils of childhood, thee and th 
sister, alone, how shall Ido it? God help me. 
want to tell how poverty entered my house like an 
armed man, and drove me forth with my little ones 
to work for my daily bread; and how I toiled in the 
school-room and in the kitchen under exacting em- 
ployers ; poorly remunerated, insulted, slandered, 
and meanwhile how I mourned for him about whom 
I heard conflicting reports. One was that he had 
starved to death in attempting to cross the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. All those things I wish to write 
about, and much more, and I want to tell how spir- 
itual joys have been in a great measure blended with 
my sorrows and how the Lord has stood by me and 
has caused me to stand ; and I know that I have been 
upheld by his omnipotent hand. Why should I tell 
the tale of my misfortunes? Why should I not?— 
The influence my surroundings have had upon my 
heart and upon my life, furnishes a theme for much 
meditation in my hours of retirement. The trials I 
have passed through may haply prove a warning to 
some poor sister who loves not wisely but too well. I 
would ask ee sympathy, and criticism, 
and may be after all, I shall tire out torture and time. 
Amid the cares and anxieties of human life, the un- 
assuming CrrcuLaR comes freighted with good 
things, a welcome messenger. M. M. 


, WV. Y., May 28, 1865. 
The clouds are dispelling, as I see clearly again 
my Father’s kind hand in every thing. "Tis a glo- 
rious inheritance, indeed, to be one with the family 
of God, and live in perfect quietness within. Satan 
attacks me fiercely very often, and surrounds me 
with such a pressure of evil as to almost make me 
think it belongs to my own spirit; but keeping my 
eye firmly fixed on Christ within, I find he is indeed 
stronger “ than he which is in the world.” My ene- 
my tries to make me discontented, but does not suc- 
ceed, for I know that God has placed me in just the 
spot to overcome, and I joyfully accept the place and 
shall stay contented, trusting in Him. Tae Crrcv- 
LAR seems like a familiar friend and compensates for 
the loss of social interchange of thought with others 
like minded. P. M. U. 


, NV, Y, May 28, 1865. 

I have worn the short dress since the second year 
the Lily was published at Seneca Falls, on all occa- 
sions except while prety. naar as faras Washing- 
ton, or some distant place where they had never seen 
a short dress, and where my friends would feel diso- 
bliged by my being the observed of all observers, 
(to which I am also averse), in consequence of its 
novelty, notwithstanding my firm conviction of its 
entire utility and healthfulness. The Lely doctrines 
did not seem new to myself and sisters; they were 
like household words, our mother haying talked the 
same language to us years before. Her last words 
to me were, “ Do all you can to better the condition 
of your sex, and thereby the opposite sex also; for 
every man has a woman for a mother, and sons will 
take on the condition of the mother ina greater 
or less degree.” If the mother is hampered, sons 
will think all women must be. I plead guilty of 
not having done asI shuuld under other circum- 
stances; but I have done enough in wearing the 
short dress and advocating woman’s rights to things 
she needs for her development mental, moral, and 








physical, to draw upon myself a full measure of} . 


slang, abuse, and misrepresentation in every possible 


- Vermont, May 29, 1865. 
Having taken your weekly CrrcuLar almost two 
years, I do not hesitate to confess that I have ob- 
tained a great deal of information from its columns, 
concerning religious as well as worldly matters. As 
a test of my sympathy I send you the inclosed five 
dollars, which is only a very small recompense of 
the benefit which I have derived therefrom. Wish- 
ing the best progress to — well-managed, enter- 
prising Community, whic —— no effort to give a 
good example to humanity, l remain,&c., D. M. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON has issued an amnesty proc- 
lamation extending pardon and a restoration to civil 
rights and property (slave-ownership excepted) to 
most southerners who have taken part in the rebel- 
lion. The classes excepted from this pardon are 
those persons who have held any important military 
or civil appointment in the Confederacy, or who 
have been specially prominent in aiding it. The 
customary oath of allegiance will be required of all 
who wish to receive the benefit of the amnesty. 


Tue New England Anti-Slavery Convention met 
at Boston on the 3ist inst. Wendell Phillips re- 
ported a resolution to the effect that it was the set- 
tled opinion of the Convention that the reconstruc- 
tion of the Rebel States without negro suffrage will 
be a practical surrender to the Confederacy. Mr. 
Phillips made a speech condemning the reconstruc- 
tion policy of the Government with great severity. 

ARRANGEMENTS for the surrender of Gen. Kirby 
Smith are said to have been concluded at New 
Orleans on the 25th inst. They include the remain- 
der of men and materials of. the southern army and 
navy. 


Aw ordinance depot and magazine exploded at 
Mobile on the 25th inst., demolishing eight blocks of 
buildings, and burying several people in the ruins, 
three hundred of whom are thought to have been 
killed. Loss estimated at three million . dollars. 
The origin of the explosion has not been ascertained. 


THE Great North-Western Sanitary Fair was 
opened at Chicago on the 30th inst. 


GEN. SHERMAN’s testimony before the Committee 
on the conduct of the war, including a lengthy report 
of his negotiations with Gen. Johnston, has been 
published. 


THE President has issued a proclamation appoint- 
ing W. W. Holden Provisional Governor of North 
Carolina, by whom the necessary steps will be taken 
toward restoring that State to its constitutional re- 
lation with the Federal Government. 


TELEGRAPHIC communication has been established 
with Vicksburg, Mobile and New Orleans, and private 
messages can now be dispatched to those places as 
formerly. 


Gat. HAMILTON says one can be daughter, sister, 
friend, without impeachment of one’s sagacity or in- 
tegrity, but it is a dreadful indorsement of a man to 
marry him ! 


IN a negro class-meeting at Richmond, Sam John- 
son was called up to pray ; and before he had closed 
his prayer, the leader called out, “Sam Johnson, 
you may take your seat, and let Cuffe Sudgen pray ; 
he is better acquainted wid de Lord dan you.” An- 
other was called upon to speak, and after speakin 
about five minutes was called to order, and told i 
he could not speak “more to de point dan dat, he 
may take his seat!” The negroes are very much in 
earnest in their religion. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. H., Me.—If we could help your unhappy friend 
we would do so. But the:Community, you wil} 
recollect, has too much business and heroic action 
on hand to make a good hospital for the disabled 
and unfortunate. We shall do the most good to this 
class by preserving our energy, and fighting the 
battles of “ the good time coming” for all. * 

D. M.,Vt.—Thank you for your kind expressions 
and inclosure. 

L. L. F., Wis.—We should be pleased to hear 
from you in the manner you propose. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
335 Broapway (Room 45), New York, 











shape. E. M. A. 


Where all our publications can be obtained. 
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